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Memoranda on Enterbal,—y Continued from Number 6.) 
CHROMATIC (AUGMENTED AND DIMINISHED) INTERVALS. 


The interval between any degree of the stave and the same sound sharpened or 
flattened (as, for instance, G and G sharp, or G and G flat) is chromatic, ie. it does not 
accrue in the formation of any key: the other minor seconds occur in the nature of 
things when the scale is transposed into certain keys (as G and A flat, or G and F sharp, 
arising from the keys of E flat and G), but the chromatic form never does—it is always 

ing foreign to the key. We shall term this interval the chromatic minor second, or, 
briefly, the chromatic second: it is sometimes called the chromatic semitone. 

All other chromatic intervals are formed by augmenting or diminishing the ordinary 
intervals of the scale to the extent of a chromatic second. If we add a chromatic second 
to any major or perfect interval we produce an augmented interval of the same name: the 
follewing are examples:— 


Augmented Qnd. 4th. Sth. Sth. Sve. 
SS = | => SE 

Us? ~ o o 

If we reduce a minor or a perfect interval by the amount of a chromatic second a dimé 

nished interval of the same name is formed, as— 

Diminished 8rd. 4th. Btb. 6th. 7th. Bve. 


nT —o— eee. Soe 
Si. sthgeceentlb Sdecep line | Siigeostoun 
ve ~ + FF Ff 
Intervals equal in magnitude to an augmented fourth (a-r1) and a diminished fifth (Tr 
WA) appear in the natural scale: these are, therefore, usually spoken of as a pluperfect 
Sourth and an imperfect fifth, and are not, strictly, chromatic intervals even if expressed by 
means of accidentals. 
Although on a pianoforte or organ the augmented and diminished intervals are 
ently the same as certain of the ordinary intervals, their rea/ magnitude is different ¢ 


armony, therefore, treats them as distinct, and instruments capable of just intonation 
make different intervals of them. Augmented intervals are also termed superfluous. 


iE Ra 


Pirst Steps in Musical Composition.—y continued from last Number.) 
CHAPTER VI. 
The Minor Mode. 















































N early times, when Melody was employed without the adjunct of Harmony, it 
f was customary to use each degree of the scale except the seventh as the root 
of a mode. ‘The more modern distinction of Aeys was then unknown; in fac! 
until a much later period, only three keys were employed—viz., those of C, 
and G. This contrivance of writing in different modes was, very probably, the 
first feeble attempt towards varying the key, but it differed wholly in this 
respect—the distinction which exists between any two major keys is one of 
pitch only, for the scale itself remains relatively the same, and the 
seconds still occur between the third and fourth and the seventh and eighth degrees, let 
the key be what it may : the various modes, on the other hand, simply commenced and 
ended upon a given sound of the scale, the other sounds remaining the same, and the 
minor seconds must then appear differently placed in each mode, 
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165. The modes were as follow, and the positions of the minor seconds are indi- 


cated by the sol-fa names being printed -close to each other:— 


os RE... MIFA ... SOL ... LA... TI DO 
- MI FA ... SOL ... LA «.. TI DO ... RB, 

- SOL ... LA ... TI DO ... RE ... Mi. 

- SOL ... LA... TI DO ... RE ... MI FA. 
- LA... TI DO... RE ... MI FA... SOL 
ee TI DO... RE ... MI FA ... SOL ... LA 


| Of these, only the first and last are retained in modern -music: the others are extinct, 


or only to be met with in very old music. The Ionic is now termed the major mode; and 
the Aolian, the minor : both modes have received their modern designation on account 
of the interval formed between the tonic and-the third degree being in the former case 
major, and in the latter minor. 


166. In -order to adapt the minor mode to the purposes of Harmony, certain 
es from its original form becime necessary. Harmony, and indeed the customs 
of modern Melody also, demand tiat the leading tone.(the seventh degree) of a key or a 
mode shall be only a minor second below the tonic ;-and, further, that in the chord of 
the dominant (whether a triad or chord of the seventh), the interval between its root and 
its third shall be major. In order to fulfil both these conditions, therefore, modern music 
sharpens the seventh degree of the minor mode, making it thus far a counterpart of the 
major mode. Further, in order to avoid the augmented second which ensues between 
the sixth degree and the sharpened seventh of the minor mode, composers frequently 
sharpen the sixth also. 
The student will, of the term sharpen to signify here the chromatic raisi 
wonateleaaan menaa Hecche gubd _— lll 
167. For these reasons the minor mode, in any key, appears under three different 
forms, as shown in figs. 64 to 66. In modern music, the first form is generally used in 
descending only, and, consequently, it-is termed the descending form : the others 
are used either ascending or descending. 












































168. Every major key ‘has a relative minor, bearing the same si 
—s sixth and seventh, when necessary, by means of acci 
is built upon the sixth degree of the relative major, ie. it takes this sound as its 


| for example, the keys of C major.and A minor are relative to each other. 


169. ory snador hep, dat Me sieeilor:séines, Sail on the same tonic, and 
ing a signature which has three more, three sharps less, or their equivalent 
instance, C major and C minor, gre 


170. Although custom has not decided that every progression used in the 
mode shall be employed, im a relative form, in the minor, it nevertheless has authorized 
the use of a very large proportion ef them. In studying the minor mode, therefore, and 
for the purpose of comparing the one mode with other, the technical 
supertonic, &c.—are very serviceable ; for, as stated in 
interchangeable between the two modes. They are applied as i 
and are used alike in every major and minor key in music:— 
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Memoranda on Enterbal,—y Continued from Number 6.) 
CHROMATIC (AUGMENTED AND DIMINISHED) INTERVALS. 


The interval between any degree of the stave and the same sound sharpened or 
flattened (as, for instance, G and G sharp, or G and G flat) is chromatic, ie. it does not 
accrue in the formation of any key: the other minor seconds occur in the nature of 
things when the scale is transposed into certain keys (as G and A flat, or G and F sharp, 
arising from the keys of E flat and G), but the chromatic form never does—it is always 

ing foreign to the key. We shall term this interval the chromatic minor second, Or, 
briefly, the chromatic : it is sometimes called the chromatic semitone. 

All other chromatic intervals are formed by augmenting or diminishing the ordinary 
intervals of the scale to the extent of a chromatic second. If we add a chromatic second 
to any major or perfect interval we produce an augmented interval of the same name: the 
follewing are examples:— 


Augmented and. Ath. Sth. Sth. 8ve. 
> te => CO he 

vy + pt -o - oe o 

If we reduce a minor or a perfect interval by the amount of a chromatic second a dims 

nished interval of the same name is formed, as— 

Diminished 8rd. 4th. Bth. 6th. 7th. 
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Intervals equal in magnitude to an augmented fourth (ra-T1) and a diminished fifth (Tr 


WA) appear in the natural scale: these are, therefore, usually spoken of as a pluperfect 


Sourth and an imperfect fifth, and are not, strictly, chromatic intervals even if expressed by 
means of accidentals. 


* Although on a pianoforte or organ the augmented and diminished intervals are 

ently the same as certain of the ordinary intervals, their rea? magnitude is different: 

armony, therefore, treats them as distinct, and instruments capable of just intonation 
make ditferent intervals of them. Augmented intervals are also termed superfluous. 


Pirst Steps in Musical Composition.— continued from last Number.) 
CHAPTER VI. 
The Minor Mode. 





























N early times, when Melody was employed without the adjunct of Harmony, it 
was customary to use each degree of the scale except the seventh as the root 
of a mode. ‘The more modern distinction of 4eys was then unknown; in fac! 
until a much later period, only three keys were employed—viz., those of ct 
and G. This contrivance of writing in different modes was, very probably, the 
first feeble attempt towards varying the key, but it differed wholly in this 
respect—the distinction which exists between any two major keys is one of 
pitch only, for the scale itself remains relatively the same, and the minor 

seconds still occur between the third and fourth and the seventh and eighth degrees, let 
the key be what it may : the various modes, on the other hand, simply commenced and 
ended upon a given sound of the scale, the other sounds remaining the same, and the 
minor seconds must then appear differently placed in each mode, 
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165. The modes were as follow, and the positions of the minor seconds are indi- 


cated by the sol-fa names being printed-close to each other: — 


es RE... MIFA «... SOL ... LA ... TI DO. 
«oe MI FA ... SOL ... LA... TI DO ... RB, 
- SOL ... LA... TI DO ... RE ... Mi 

- SOL ... LA... TI DO ... RE ... MI FA. 
- LA... TI DO ... RE ... MI FA... SOL. 
ee TIDO... RE ... MI FA ... SOL ... LA 


| Of these, only the first and last are ‘retained in modern music: the others are extinct, 
or only to be met with in very old music. The Ionic is now termed the major mode; and 
the A©olian, the minor : both modes have received their modern designation on account 
of the interval formed between the tonic and-the third degree being in the former case 
major, and in the latter minor. 


166. In-order to adapt the minor mode to the purposes of Marmony, certain 

es from its original torm becime necessary. Harmony, and indeed the customs 

of modern Melody also, demand tiat the leading tone (the seventh degree) of a key or a 

mode shall be only a minor second below the tonic;-and, further, that in the chord of 

the dominant (whether a triad or chord of the seventh), ‘the interval between its root and 

its third shall be major. In order to fulfil both these conditions, therefore, modern music 

sharpens the seventh degree of the minor mode, making it thus far a counterpart of the 

major mode. Further, in order to avoid the augmented second which ensues between 

the sixth degree and the sharpened seventh of the minor mode, composers frequently 
sharpen the sixth also. 


The student will, of course, the term sharpen to signify here the chromatic raising of 
note, whether expressed by means of a %, 9 or other symbo > as “a . > 
167. For these reasons the minor mode, in any key, appears under three different 
forms, as shown in figs. 64 to 66. In modern music, the first form is generally used in 


descending passages oniy, and, consequently, itis termed the descending form : the others 
are used either ascending or di descending. j 












































168. Every 'major key ‘has a relative minor, bearing the same si 
Bon Ryeed gh oe ye when necessary, by means of acci 
alte upon the sixth degree of the relative major, é¢, it takes this sound as 


| for example, the keys of C major.and A minor are relative to each other. 


269. Every major key has its sims/ar minor, built on the same tonic, and employ- 
ing @ signature which has three flats more, three sharps less, or their equivalent; as, for 
instance, C major and C minor, 


170. Although custom has not decided that every progression used in the 
mode shall be employed, ia a relative form, in the minor, it nevertheless has pom Ba 
the use of a very large proportion of them. In stud the minor mode, on mye 
uote Scag ak cteiainte: teas at names—tonic, 
supertonic, *c.—are very serviceable ; h 14, these terms are 
Sheechanpealie Siweas dao'tne tpoden,” muy ae a as in the following table, 
and are used alike in every major and minor key in music:— 
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IN MINOR KEYS. 











IN MAJOR KEYS. IN MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS ALIKE, 


BD cenccosesccocee BGP Bictnes Tee PAG 0c:s cnsrnsincocescenscen LA. 
a Dicctageeease » Leading tone............0+ SOL, usually sharp, 
eeppencsscenecs. Geapacetssaee edi sseseesceeseeee FA OF FA Sharp. 


Seeeeeeeeeseees, Beseseesesese gp, RTE EANALIS se BBs te ese ceeceseee 


TL eS IPR | Mediant. . 


171. As LA, Re and mi are the tonic, subdominant and dominant of the minor 
mode, their chords take the nope eel a by those of po, FA and soL in 
the major mode. For the reasons sta in paragraph 1 i 


Fig. 67. (4) C Mayor. (5) A Minor. : («) C Minor, 
— a me | 
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172.. The earned corsa 67 5 and ¢ are the same in each case, but are 
in different keys. in fig. 67 ¢ are absolutely the same as the corresponding chords 
Sdatotaes ates heen oak the dominant triad and the dominant seventh : circum- 
stances alter to all intents and purposes they are different chords ; in 
the one case on are in connection with a major tonic, in the other with 9 minor, 
and the effect in each case is vastly different. As the use of the sol-fa names will 
this fact in view, we shall term these sharpened chords ‘he triad of Mi (% 3 
and the chord of the seventh of Mi (#3); and as brevity in names is a desideratum 


terms can be abbreviated to Mé sriad ($ 3), and Mi seventh (B 3). “Sharp three” the 
student will understand to signify with the ‘hind of the chord chromatically raised so.as to 
make the interval between it and the root MAJOR. 


The names of all other triads and chords of the seventh can be abbreviated im like manner, thus— 
Sol triad and Sol seventh. 


173. Besides the mi ($3) chords, certain chromatic chords are derived from the 
minor mode, as follow :— 


THE CHORD OF THE AUGMENTED SIXTH. 


174. ae ee ira een i Sa 
sixth, also the chord of the extreme sharp sixth), unlike the chords hitherto studied, does 
not form a chord-family common to all the sounds of thé scale, for it is used only in 
connection with one of the triads. Practically, however, it does form a family, for it has 
several varieties, and its use can be extended ad ib, by derrewing it from one key and 
using it in another, as explained in a subsequent paragraph. Re is the subdominant of 
the minor mode, and as such certain on cenauhehs ets tee edad emp emals 
for instance, its first inversion is often employed as in fig. 68: taking this chord as it 
POR eh ot en ns ey 
in 72% 
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Fig. 69. Fig. ‘70. 
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It will be recollected that the first inversion of any triad is termed a chord of the sixtht 
the chromatic alteration (which is simply a license sanctioned by custom) augmends the 
sixth formed with the bass, and gives this chord its name. As the chord és an inversion, 
only the positions of the upper parts can be altered. 


175. All chromatic chords are treated as discords, and must be resolved: the reso, 
lution of this chord is effected by the bass, and the part which forms a major third with it, 
descending one degree, and the containing the augmented sixth ascending one degree: 
in other words, the third and of the original triad /a//, and the chromatically altered 
Toot rises, each one degree. The mode of resolution is shown in figs. 69 and 70. 


VARIETIES OF THE CHORD OF THE AUGMENTED SIXTA. 


176. When the sound which makes the interval of a major third with the bass note 
is doubled, one of the parts containing this sound ascends one degree, as in fig. 71. 


177. A further license introduces the sound which makes a piuperfect fourth with 
the bass note, as in fig. 72. 


Fig. 71. Fig. '72. Fig. ‘73. Fig. 74. Pig. 75. 


= == 
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178. A more usual form introduces the sound which makes a perfect fifth with the 
bass, as shown in fig. 73; but, in order to avoid the consecutive fifths which ensue through 
the resolution of the hoy wpe be or hold over) this new sound 
into the succeeding chord, delaying the resolution yntil the chord has com- 
menced, as in fig. 74. Or, wo of the sounds may be thus as in fig. 75. 


oe ee ee Vig. '76. 
to its 
fig. 76. ‘The first chord in this le also is that of angmented 
sixth, but it is borrowed from the of C minor: Ss 
it out of that key it is simply transplanted, flats included, into the key of 
C major, This example is condensed from a passage which occurs in 
the “Benedictus” of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, dig san 0s he 45th mea- 
sures, reckoning from the end of the introductory symphony. | - 


180, Any of the progressions shown in figs. 71 to 75 cam be borrowed into an 
major key, either from its re/atéve or from its simdar minor. . 


181, When a note in one chord is Fig. 77. Fig. ‘78, 
altered in the next, both 


pears a 2 oa 
notes should appear im the same part, as in ——— 
fig. 70. The same remark applies to a 
note and its octave. A breach of this rule : 


is termed a false relation, and ir, exemplified 
in figs. 7 and 78. 
182. ZHE CHORD OF THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH. 


This name is applied to a chord shown . "10. 

ry dibs 79 apparently, is a chord of aia 
upon the /eading tone of 

patho We prefer to view it as = 

a different combination, as 

explained. 
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CADENCES. 


183. Thecadences to be used in the minor mode are explained Fig. 80. 
in Chapter V (refer to the statement in the last sentence of paragraph 
145). The dominant triad and dominant seventh have a major third in j{i}}-- 
both modes alike, the minor mode employing the m1 (# 3) chords for 
this reason. Ym the minor mode, the triad .of the tonic 1s, of course, |-y-— — on 
minor—viz., LA-DO-MI. Paragraph 172 explains these points, and fig. 67 a3 — 
‘6 and ¢ prowide examples of the perfect cadence as it appears in the minor! 
mode. The énlerrupted cadence shown in fig. 57 (Chap. V) is simply fiz. 80, borrowed | 
into the key of C major. Fig. 80, in its turn, is merely the similar minor of the cadence 
shown in fig. 59. ‘The second chord in fig. 58 can also be explained in like manner: it 
is the chord of the augmented sixth (of the kind shown in fig. 74), borrowed from the 
key of C minor. 


‘The subject of derrewed chords is more fully explained in Chap. VII. 
184. HINTS TO THE STUDENT. 


%a.)) ‘If the student uses the cards recommended in paragraph 18, he will find them of service for the 
‘purpose of comparing the major.and minor modes. If he has marked his cards with the sol-fa syllables, he 
must now mark the same cardson the back, DO to be marked LA, RE marked TI, and so on, as shown in 
paragraph 170, Having arranged the cards so as to represent some harmonic progression in the major 
mode, i#vertsng them will show the same progression in the relative minor. 

(6.) The student will probably find:it expedient'to postpone for the present the study of the chromatic 
‘chords described in phs 173 to 182: they have reccived consideration in this chapter in order to 
‘render our account of the minor mode more complete. 

(c.) The artificial and arbitrary construction of the modern minor mode suggests the query, is it 
wight? Custom, it is true, has sanctioned its use; but fashions alter, and this may change also. Modern 
music seems to aim at making the minor mode the same as the major, subject only to a difference in the 
interval between the tonic and the mediant. The question is whether it should not be something guste 
‘different. The late General Thompson, the weight .of whose authority is universally admitted, held that 
the true minor mode—the proper ceaplental A the major—was the Phrygian mode (far. 165), which, 
in its arrangement of major and minor seconds, is the same as that of the major mode inverted: thus if you 











make a‘diagram representing the ‘and small steps of the major mode, on turning it upside down you 
have a similar representation of the Phrygian mode. According to this theory the true minor employs a 
‘signature of a flat ‘more, ora sharp less, than its relative major: this  Y the relative position of the tonic 


the same as in the ordinary minor mode (for instance, A minor is the relative of C major), but a 
tmingr second oocurs between the tonic'and supertonic, thus:— 
How this theory is'to be carried out practically remains a ar 
to be shown, and whether General Thompson is right i—, 
time will decide; but in matters musical he was a good cereenme aee ea > = 
ae par 
words, “Improvements are for the young—to the young, therefore, and the rising” he committedl 'this.and 
many other questions connected with the subject of Just Intonation. The young student, however, is 
cautioned against oerfitsing himself with such questions just now: let him wait until experience is acquired. 

(@&) It amy be expedient to point out that the doubled third in figs 57, 59, and 80 is justificble on 
the ground that it occuts in an interrupted cadence, « progression in itself something out of ordinary routine, 
and intended to rouse the ear by its unusual effect. 

HARMONIZING. 


(¢.) For harmonizing the shitrp submediant of the minor mode (FA $) the sharpened chord in fig. 50 
might at first sight appear the most appropriate. ‘This chord, howéver, is unsuitable: both theory and 
practice having identified it with a modulation to the dominant key, FA sharp will suggest itself to the ear 
as the Ceading tone of a new major key rather than tle sauébmediant of the minor mode. Fortunately this 
sound és genetally ased only for the purpose of obtaining a more melodious part: it can, therefore, in most 
cases be treated a& a passing tone, but occasionally it appears as.a modulation to 'the key of the dominant 
minor, as explained fin Chap. VII. 

¥7) “Old Mode” tunes, having been composed without reference to the rules of Harmony, are 
generally best s#harmonized. Melodies in the Deric mode are still to be met with, and tunes in the old 
minor, or AZolian mode are even now quite popular. The former are much better without the adjunct of 
harmony, aad the latter, if harmonized, should be rendered im ‘their integrity: to alter an old minor tune 
in order to adapt it to the requirements of modern harmony is altogether wrong. The AMolian mode 
always uses $OL—never SOL sharp-~—and if, for the purpose of harmonizing, soL is sharpened the whole 
character of the melody is altered, and progressions which are worthy enough when soL is employed may 
become abs&rd when ‘soi is substituted. A well-known Scottish melody which is written in the 
£olian mode often suffers in this way. This is its proper ending 


utterly wrong according to modern proprieties, but right and hg ne 
good as an old minor tune. Common sense informed arrangers —@ | a 


that to sharpen the first G here might tend to make one sick, 
consequently they /esve st out! but they scrupulously sharpen 
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——— 


the second G in order to make a full cadence in accordance with modern custom. In 
concluding phrase which has a certain charm through its very peculiarity is polished down 
insipidity. Introduce sox sharp in the harmony when you piease, bvt if soL appears in the 
eso bound <lther to harmontse ft 2s such, or treat it as a passing tone: if neither of these ways is 
leave the tune muharmonized, 

(64 In like manner, tunes written in the “Caledonian Scale” (so called) should not be tampered 
with. This old-fashioned style of composition never uses FA or Ti, and does not employ accidentals; con- 
sequently, such melodic forms as SOL MI SOL and DO LA DO are very usual at the ends of lines, at which 
points they serve the purpose of a cadence. To alter these to sot FA sharp SOL and DO TI Do, as is some- 

i i ¢ every tune should be allowed to form its own cadences. The musician ought to 

preserve all these old-world tunes as the antiquary treasures his relics: some day, perhaps, when the 
“missing link” shall have been discovered which is to bind together past, present future, they may 
possess immense historical value. 











A Change of Rey.—y Continued from last Number.) 


While the cabalistic writing is in transit, it becomes necessary to introduce one of 
the members who as yet has taken no part in the business of the evening. Sitting in a 
listless attitude, and apparently immersed in a study of the very deepest brown, was a 
young man of some twenty-six years of age, Bobbins by name, a weaver by trade, poli- 
ticaliy a Larchite; and a zealous member of the parish choir. If “grief lay hidden in his 
bosom,” the cause was personal and domestic rather than public or electoral, A recent 
immigrant into the United Statesotherwise termed wedded life—with falling wages and 
rising prices, and certain juvenile responsibilities looming in the future, he was busily 
scheming how to interweave the warp and weft of life, or, in other words, how to make 
both ends meet. When the slip of paper was placed in his hand he was in that state of 
mind which, it is popularly supposed, induces a man to sell his soul to the arch-fiend for 
the reversion of an estate, or for a brass button, just as it might happen. Sheer desper- 
ation must, therefore, be his excuse, if excuse is needed, for his audacity in attempting 
to solve a problem propounded by so great a luminary as Mr. Starch, and to which even 
Mr. Larch himself had failed to find an answer. 

Apparently guessing at random, rather than as the result of his own knowledge 
Bobbins recklessly blurted out—- 

“The key of E flat minor, to be sure.” 

Possibly his opinion was grounded upon the fact that Mr. Larch had already sug- 
gested this key, and that the mght and proper thing to do was to back his leader under 
ali circumstances, 

Mr. Starch, in a tone of pity, and speaking in his peculiar style, delivering the 
syllables as if he were counting out golden guineas, rejoined, “But my young friend must 
have omitted to notice the absence of the D natural.” 

Poor Bobbins, rather in a fog as to what this had to do with the matter, examined 
the music again; but, failmg to discover the missing symbol, he reterted in the same 
spirit of reckless dari 

“Well then, it ought to be, and if it ain’t the only reason is because the composet 
hadn’t a D to put it on.” 

Philosophers sometimes look so far ahead that they b.ose sight of things which lie 
at their feet, and it was so in Mr. Larch’s case; but this blundering shot of hit 
the target, and at once gave him the que. 

“Hear, hear!” he shouted in a voice husky with excitement, “Bobbins is right, he 
is quite righthand me the paper, Bobbins.” . 

Bobbins, altogether unable to understand what “was up” now, handed Mr. Larch 
the paper as carefully as if it were made of some explosive ial, but discreetly held 
his tongue and tried to look knowing. 

“4 knew it was,” cried Mr. Larch again, after looking at the paper as if he meant 
to drill holes in it by mere ocular power, “How it escaped me I don’t know, bat it is the 
key ot E flat minor to a certainty, and if the D had appeared in the music it must have 
been natural,” 

Now, Mr. Starch, if you are wise, retreat gracefully while there is time. You are 
fairly outflanked, your position is untenable, and if you do mot speedily evacuate the 
tucmy may drive you out at the point ef the bayonet. 
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But Mr, Starch was not wise just then, in tact he was very much otherwise. He 
had reckoned so confidently on victory that he could not brook defeat. Thus to be 
checkmated by a junior member, too, was beyond endurance, the thing must not—could 
not be. He was thus led to disregard old Dr. Watts’ caution against letting his 
angry passions rise, and they rose to 212° Fahr. directly, If he did not, in consequence, 
act as if his jewelled hands were made to tear out Mr. Larch’s eyes, he at least endea- 
voured, might and main, to rend his opponent’s arguments in pi 

_ “But what reason has the member for such an assertion? What right has he to 
introduce the D? i Saat ane op See by SO gaeve a three-legged stool to be a four- 
legged one by adding another leg to it. How he make an assertion so ridiculous 
and preposterous? 

“No,” retorted Mr. Larch, “but, if ever it had been a four-legged stool, anybody— 
even the most short-sighted—could tell it was, even although a leg was wanting; and it 
is just the same with the music.” 

Mr. Starch could not, for one moment, admit this view of the case, and took his 
stand upon the stool theory; but he quickly came to the ground, and, unfortunately, he 
came down somewhat heavily. 

Mr. Larch’s own thermometer was now indicative of an high temperature, 
and meteorological appearances generally were what are termed “threatening.” All at 
once the idea flashed across Mr. Larch’s mind, “Surely I mmst have seen this passage 
before !—Bobbins!” he cried, “run round to the school, and ask for Seraphini, Op. 56.” 

Bobbins went and came like a flash of lightning. Mr. Larch, turning with the air 
of a prestidigitator to ‘“‘Moonlight Whisperings,” eighteenth bar on folio 2 of the opus 
aforesaid, pointed out the identical passage from which Mr. Starch’s terrible problem was 
copied note for note, wit the D natural appearing in it. 


METZLER & GOS PENNY PART-SONGS, 


Arranged for Four Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 
BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 
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Ring the Bell, Watchman, Ealalie. 
Rook mb to deen, Mother, Lillie Dale, 
Lulu is our darling pride, Annie of the Vale, 
The Hazel Dell. Under the Willow she’s sleeping, 
Weeding Se Pa. Toll the Bell, - 
Some F When Johnny comes marching home, 
Hark! the Herald Angels sing, and Christians | Jessie, the Flower o’ Dunblane. 
Awake. Comin’ through the Rye 
Hail Columbia. Home, sweet Home. 
Star-Spangled Banner, Velvin Grove. 
The Marsvillaise. The Keel row 
The Watch on the Rhine, Bonnie Dundee. 
The German Fatherland. The Lass 0° Gowrie, 
The German Rhi Caller Herrin.’ a ae 
ust before the Battle. March of the Men of Harlech, 
ust after the Battle. — Dulce Domum. o- 
Britannia. QATILS S| Has sorrow thy young days shaded? 
The tight little Island. a. The Young May Moon. 
Ve Gentlemen of land, 18SFE89 Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
The Red, White, and Blue. \dp? oy | Last Rose of Summer. 
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THE HARVEST HOME, 


A 


Ah 


ANTATA, 


Containing easy and tuneful music for the celebration of 


HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


THE MUSIC BY 


DR. THOMAS LLOYD FOWLE. M.A. 


ARGU MENT. 


The Harvest HoMEzE is celebrated at a Village, 
where it is a holiday with all classes of persons. 


The Festival is announced early in the morning 
by the ringing of the Church bells, and the playing 
of the Village band. 


The Thanksgiving Service at the Church. 
The Harvest Home dinner or supper. 


SCENE. 
A Country Village. 
The band assemble early and play 
No. 1.—A FESTIVAL MARCH. 


At the Church a Thanksgiving Service is held. 
A Procession is formed comprising the Choir, 
and the Village band, who march to the Church 
headed by the Clergyman, the Squire of the Parish, 
the Farmers, and the Churchwardens, singing 
No. 2.—_A PROCESSIONAL SONG 
AND CHORUS. 
Words and music by Dr, T. Lloyd Fowle. 
We march this day, a cheerful band, 
Our toil and labour done ; 
We sing with praise that mighty hand 
Who sends the Harvest Home. 
The little grain we put in earth 
Became a wondrous seed, 
To fill our hearts with joy and mirth, 
The hungry soul to feed. 


Now thank we all our God of love, 
Whose sunshine and whose rain 

Hath sent us manna from above,— 
The blest and golden grain. 


Then, Christians, march !—a cheerful 
band 


Your toil and labour done ; 
And sing with praise that mighty hand 
Who sends the Haryest Home ! 
On arri at the Church following H 
is sung tye fer of the ch the folowing 0: 
No. 3.\—HARVEST HYMN. 
Words by permission of Martin Tupper. 
Again through every county 
Of Britain’s happy shores, 
The great Creator’s bounty, . 
Unstinted plenty pours. 


j 





Again to Him returning, 
In thankfulness we raise, 
Our hearts within us burning, 
The sacrifice of Praise. 
O great as is Thy glory 
Thy goodness doth excel ; 
What harp can hymn the story ? 
What tongue the tale can tell ? 
The boundless breadth of Nature 
Is spread beneath thy throne, 
And every living creature 
Is fed by thee alone. 


Rejoice ! for mercy blesses, 
And judgment smites no more ; 
The God of grace possesses 
Araunah’s threshing-floor. 
The gains of honest labour 
Are showered from above, 
And neighbour looks on neighbour, 
In happiness and love. 


O men of all conditions, 
‘The high, or humbly born,— 
Away with low seditions ! 
Away with lofty scorn ! 
Mix kindly with each other,— 
For God has given to all 
The common name of brother, 
And gladdens great and small. 
No. 4.— 
The. Cantate Domino is chanted, and the Deus 


Misereatur in their proper places. (Special Chants 
are given in the Cantata). 


The “Thanksgiving Te Deum” will be used or 
not according to circumstances, 
After the third collect the Choir sing 
No. 5—THE HARVEST ANTHEM. 
Psalm 104th., verses 24, 27, 28, 88, 84, 85. 
Chorus. 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all; the 
earth is full of thy riches. 

Duet and Chorus. 

These wait all upon thee ; that thou , 
mayest give them their meat in due season. 

When thou givest them they gather it : 
and when thou openest thine hand they 


are filled with good 








THE 
Treble Solo. 

I will sing unto the Lord as long as I 
live: I will praise my God while I have my 
being. 

Chorus. 

Praise thou the Lord, O my soul. Praise 
the Lord. 

Before the Sermon the Choir sing 

No. 6.—A HARVEST HYMN. 
Words and Music by Dr. T. Lloyd Fowle. 

O God! the harvest voice of earth 
In one united throng, 

Is rais’d to Thee with pious mirth, 
In bright and cheerful song. 


O God of love! Thy sov’reign will 
Has fill’d our hearts with glee ; 

Thine is the food on every hill, 
For “all things come of Thee.” 


Thus in thy holy courts we pray 
Our thankful hearts may share 
This plenty, peace and love this day, 
In gratitude and prayer. 


And while with joy and pious mirth 
We own thy truth, thy love— 
May thus our harvest home on earth 

Be sanctified above ! 


And when these harvest homes are gone, 
And time has pass’d away, 
Grant us to reap thy Harvest Home 
In bright and endless day ! 
After Sermon, the Procession is again formed on 
leaving the Church, and the band play 
No. 7.—THE HARVEST MARCH. 
On arriving at the place where the Harvest Home 


dinner is celebrated, and when all are seated at the 
table, and a silence has been obtained, the choir sing 


No. 8.—-GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 
For what we are going to receive the 
Lord make us truly thankful; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
GRACE AFTER MEAT. 

For what we have received, the Lord 
make us truly thankful; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

On the removal of the cloth, the sacred portion of 
the festival is closed by the singing of the following 

No. 9.—HYMN. 
Let us, with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord for he is kind ! 
For his mercy shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


All things living he doth feed, 
His good hand supplies our need ; 
For his mercy shall endure 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


He the chosen race did bless, 
In the lonesome wilderness ; 





HARVEST HOME. 


For his mercy shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


He from his bright throne on high, 
Looketh down with kindly eye ; 
For his mercy shall endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


May his watchful care defend ; 
May his grace our feast attend ; 
May his mercy still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure ! 


Let us, then, with gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, &c. 


No. 10.—THE HARVEST HOME 
OF EARTH. 

A cheerful Glee for four voices, 
Words and Music by Dr. T. Lloyd Fowle. 
The harvest home of earth once more has come, 
That joyful day in every English home, 

Which high and low must ever hold most dear, 
And rich and poor will bless with thankful cheer. 
The garners now are full with plenteous store, 
The gift of him who sends us more and more; 
Then raise the festive song in highest mirth, 
And sing with joy the harvest home of earth. 
No. 1l—NEW PATRIOTIC 
HYMN. 
Words and Music Dr. T. Lloyd Fowle. 
Britannia’s power shall stand 
By mighty aid unseen ; 
God bless our native land ! 
God save Old England’s Queen ! 
May he defend our shore, 
And guard us from the foe ; 
And teach us more and more 
His sov’reign will to know! 
Cuorus.—Repeat the first four lines. 
Britannia’s flag shall sway, 
The emblem of her race ; 
God will direct her way 
In happiness and peace, 
O look around and see 
This noble Isle of state! 
Land of the ever free— 
Home of the good and great ! 
Cuorus.—Britannia’s power, &c. 
Britannia’s zeal each day, 
. In sunshine and in shade, 
Shall lead her on the way 
To joys that never fade. 
May God vouchsafe his 
And guide her with his hand! 
Then will she win the race, 
And gain the better land. 
Cuorus.—Britannia’s power, &c. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


The Cantata is concluded here, but several Glees 
and Part Songs suitable to be sung at harvest festi- 
vals are given in an Appendix. 





Easy Cantatas; ‘The Dawn of S, ring,’ 4d. —In the ress, ‘The Advent of Flora.’ 
> p 


Educational; ‘The Letter-note Singing Method,’ 1s. 


‘Elementary Course,’ 8d.—‘Elementary Practice,’ 8d. 
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THE HARVEST HOME.—/( continued ). 


After the third collect the Choir sing the 
HARVEST ANTHEM, 


No. 5. & Hord, boty manifold ure Thy Works. 


Psalm, cwv.-- Verses, 24, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35- 


Dr. T. LLoyYD FOWLE 
Chorus. Andante maestoso, 
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Solo; Treble, Cheerful?) 
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